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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


“BENOLD IY THESE WHAT LEISURE HOUES DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN WAND,”’—Cowper 
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JULES FINDS A POOR TEAVELLER STRETCHED AT HIS GATE, 


THE EXILE’S TRUST: 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tue life of the chateau returned to its former channel, 
and flowed in the same quiet current it had flowed in 
before Jules’ arrest, except that he and all his family felt 
themselves more secure from the dangers and troubles 
of their time. They still kept their system of signals 
ready, and made fast their doors and windows at night- 
fall ; took their turns with the St. Renne people in keep- 
ing watch against the noyades of Carrier and Lebon, 
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when such dark doings were heard of on the borders of 
the forest ; and when a requisition came, as it did often 
enough in those days, Jules, in the safety of his own four 
walls, gave thanks that he had no son, and was past the 
age himself, and then devoutly prayed that his good 
Jean Closnet might not be taken from him to serve 
in some of the armies. But the revolutionary bands 
never came near St. Renne, and Jean never drew 
the marching number. Within less than a year after 
Jules’ return home, they heard of the overthrow and 
death of the dreaded President who signed his cer- 
tificate of good citizenship, and Jules solemnly burned 
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that document in the presence of his trusty Ninette, and 
was never again heard to mention it. The Black Terror, 
as they called the reign of Robespierre and the Jacobins, 
was over, but the White Terror succeeded it; men rose 
in all directions to avenge the death of friends and rela- 
tions on the deposed faction, and did nearly as much 
evil under those pretexts as the Jacobins themselves. 
Another year passed, and the White Terror was over too ; 
all parties were exhausted; the Jand was coming back to 
its senses, and something like order‘was growing out of 
the chaos. Nobody spoke of the Convention but to 
curse it. Jules put away his title-deed, with the added 
note he had been so proud of, in his most hidden drawer ; 
‘“ We won’t cut it off,’ he said to Ninette; “ who knows 
but the Convention might turn up again ?” and she re- 
sponded, “ Our Lord forbid.” Then they heard of a 
council of five hundred sitting in Paris; next, that the 
government was a Directory; and at last nothing was 
talked of but the exploits and victories of a young 
general, whom every old soldier thought too rash and 
inexperienced to be trusted with any command, but who 
won battles quicker than the journals could report them, 
and swept the enemies of France before him like chaff 
before the wind. 

“T’ll drink his health in my new cider,” said Jules, 
when his neighbours came’to tell him how the Austrians 
had been beaten ‘in Ttaly; “ he is the man we want; ‘he 
will make all enemies glad to make peace with ms, 
and then we shall have no more requisitions.” Jules 


did not know ‘that the conscription, and years of ‘far 
more wasteful war, were coming ; but his neighbours be- 
lieved the promising prediction, for his opinions had 
weight with them now. His prosperity had taken root, 
as it were, in the house and lands of Devigne; the simple 
habits, the few wants, and ‘the steady industry of himself 


and family had made him:#substantialoman—the owner of 
crops and cattle, which none ofhismeighbours could beast, 
not to speak ofa hoard an wll the coins and assignats of 
his time, hidden away ‘to make dowry for (Lucelle. He 
still wore the peasant’s garb, worked in his «own fields 
beside Jean Closnet, and occupied only the thumblest 
rooms in the chitean; but he was known to be the 
richest man in t. Renne; and as ‘the ferment of the 
Revolution passellmway, and things returned to their 
natural level, that fact gave him influence and importante 
in the village. He was not their Sienr, anil ‘there were 
never to be: amy more aristocrats im Franee, ‘but he ‘held 
the Sieur’s place; and. as every community must ‘have 
its leadmg-man, Jules became, by degrees imperceptible 
to himself, a sort of president and patron to his neigh- 
bours. One would say, “ Neigtibour Jules, my brother- 
in-law and I cannot agree about our landmarks, and 
nobody knows what the law is now. ‘Will _you ‘ke our 
umpire, and we will abide by your decision?” Another 
would say, “ Neighbour Jules, I have drawn the bad 
number, and must march for the army of Italy. Will 
you look after my old father and mother, and see that 
Pierre Leblanc marries my young sister honestly, ac- 
cording to his contract?” Jules was always ready to 
accept those charges ; not that he cared for a hand in 
other people’s business, being given to mind his own, 
but partly because a refusal might have brought him 
ill-will, which he dreaded above all things, and partly 
because his honest pride was flattered by the trust and 
confidence of his people. Prudent and kindly by nature, 
the peasant proprietor discharged the duties to which 
he was thus freely elected in a manner which satisfied 
all parties; so the whole village learned to look to him as 
their general arbitrator in all disputes, the guardian of 
all who required to be taken care of, and the trusty hand 
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to whose safe keeping their most precious deposits 
might be confided. Careful parents intrusted to him 
their daughters’ dowries, as the best and surest banker 
they knew; aged people the money they had saved up 
to defray the expense of their own funerals, after an 
ancient custom of the Norman peasantry ; .and one poor 
youth who had drawn the soldier's lot, and had nothing 
to leave behind but his faithful dog, brought Sentinelle, as 
he called him, to the chateau, and solemnly committed 
him to the care and protection of Jules Dubois. The dog 
was taken charge of as cheerfully as the dowries and the 
funeral moneys ; indeed, he was the most welcome deposit 


of the three, for Sentinelle was a noble creature—a wolf: 


dog of the best’ Norman breed; his courage and in- 
telligence made him invaluable to a man who had so 
much to take care of as Jules, in a country only just 
settling down. Sentinelle was well treated, and soon 
became aitached to his new master; the bond between 
them remained unbroken, for the soldier never returned 
to claim -his eanine ‘friend ; but Sentinelle proved himself 
worthy of his mame, for a better watcher against wolf 
or man no house ever had; and an instance of his 
sagacity, which occurred in the following winter, was 
long the wonder of St. Renne. 

The season was.an unusually severe one in ‘the forest 
country ; the deep snow, which had fallen in ‘the begin- 
ming of December, was succeeded bya frost so rigorous 
that ‘the cider was found frozen in the cellars, and the 
hardiest of the ‘Norman hunters gave up for the time 
their winter fashions, the chase of the boar and wolf, 


and stayed at home to carry on courtships among the 


spinning maidens, and ‘tell old tales beside ‘the blazing 
fires. Jules and his household were sitting round their 
hearth one evening, as they sat in that Martinmas one 
when ‘the thundering knock was heard at the outer 
dear, and tthe ‘band of red-caps rushed in. The grey 
chad ‘thickened iin Jules’ black hair since then; Ninetite’s 
thadnearly approached the snow ; Lucelle was:not sitting 
at her feet, but«spinning by her side now; ‘the fair child 
had become a ‘beautiful girl, whom village gossips dis- 
cussed and village youths looked after; and they were 
talking, not-of the sweet summer of St. Martin, but of 
the hard frost, wondering if it would spare the peach- 
trees in the orchard, and when tthe sheep would get out 
‘to ;pasture. All at onee they paused, for Sentinelle 
began ‘to ‘bark furiously im ‘his lkennel.outside; Jules 
listened for a few minutes, and ‘then cautiously opened 
@ narrow ‘window in a thick wall which commanded the 
approach to:the house, but world give entranee to 10 
dangerons intruder. The might was still, but so dark 
that he could see nothing ; there was nothing to be heard; 
ithe dog had ceased barking, and the «old was intense. 
“He smells a wolf somewhere” said Jules; “this 
‘hard frost is sure to bring them abont the village; 
but Sentinelle will keep them off our ground;” and, 
with a shout of praise and encouragement to the 
watchful dog, he shut the window and _ resumed 
his place by the fire. The conversation had re 
commenced, and Jean Closnet was relating a tale 
he had heard from his grandfather, about a great 
snow-storm through which one of the Counts of St 
Renne brought home his bride, when they heard the 
dog again; and this time he did not bark, but whined 
and moaned as if something grievous had happened to 
him. 

“May be poor Sentinelle is cold, father,” said 
Lucelle ; “the night is bitter. Shall we bring him in?” 

“ May be he is,”’ said Jules; “but I never knew Sen- 
tinelle to value the frost before. Come, Jean, get the 
lantern, and you and I will see what disturbs the dog.” 
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They went out, lantern in hand, each taking the pre- 
caution to arm himself with a stout staff. There was 
nothing to be seen near the house or in the lawn; but 
Sentinelle ran before them, whining and moaning, to 
the gate. There was something lying there, at which 
the dog sniffed, and howled still more piteously. 

“Tt is a dead man,” said Jean, as the light of his 
lantern fell on a poor traveller stretched at the gate, 
with the hoarfrost white upon his clothes and hair. 
Jules ran to raise him up; but a strong exclamation of 
astonishment burst from the discreet man, for the wan 
fixed face he saw was that of his former captor, 
Chamone. 

They carried him into the house, and laid him in 
Jules’ own bed; Ninette bent over him, laid her hand 
upon his breast for a minute or so, and said, “Our 
Lord be thanked, his spirit is not gone.” Then she put 
forth all her skill; and, though born in the south, her 
many winters in the forest country had given Ninette 
some experience in the recovery of frozen travellers. 
Every hand in the house assisted; and, between hot 
brandy within and hot flannel without, the deadly cold 
was driven from Chamone’s heart; his numbed senses 
returned to wonted action; he looked on the household 
standing round his bed with a look which had been sel- 
dom seen in his face, for it was one of unfeigned thank- 
fulness, and said faintly, “Is it true that Iam in the 
house of Jules Dubois P” 

“That thou art, and right welcome too,” said Jules, 
coming forward and taking him by the hand; “never 
will I forget thy doings for me in Paris; and sorry I 
am to see thee in this plight. How did it happen, 
friend P” 

“How it always happens,” said Chamone, “with a 


poor man who can get neither work nor help, because he 
was heard of in the Terror-time, and charged with 


greater men’s doings. That is my case. I crossed the 
country to-day from Alengon, thinking you would give 
me shelter till the worst of this hard winter was ‘over; 
but, not knowing the forest ways, I took the longest one, 
the night fell on me leagues away from St. Renne, and 
when I reached your gate the cold and darkness so 
stupefied me that I did not know it, and was afraid to 
knock lest the people of the house might be no friends 
of mine. So, thinking all was over with me, and being 
able to walk no farther, I lay down in the snow, and, 
but for your noble dog, I should have been frozen to 
death, or eaten by some of the forest wolves before 
morning. God bless you, my generous Jules, for taking 
me in so kindly.” 

“What else should I do?” cried Jules; “a Christian 
man would take in any traveller in such a night; and 
was it not owing to thee, under Providence, that ever I 
got back to my house and land? Thou art welcome to 
stay with us till better times come, and thou canst find 
some honest employment; we will all do what we can 
for thee. Take a good supper and a good night’s rest, 
and my word for it thou wilt be better in the morning.” 

Next day Chamone was better, and soon recovered 
from the immediate effects of. his exposure to the frost; 
but when he rose and sat among the household, it was 
evident to Jules that his old acquaintance was a sadly 
altered man. The two years which had passed since 
they parted in that crowded street of Paris seemed to 
have added twenty to Chamone’s age. His face had 
grown lean and sallow; his hair thin and grey; he had 
a@ stoop of the shoulders, a contraction of the chest, 
and that hard hollow cough which the Norman peasants 
Say comes from the churchyard and takes people home 
with it. Chamone was altered in other respects. His 
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old recklessness and self-importance were gone; he had 
grown quiet, sober, and humble, like one who knew he 
had many things to reckon for in this world and the 
next. Of his own doings and adventures he was par- 
ticularly chary of speaking; the public indignation 
against all who had served the Terrorists was too deep 
and general to make it safe even in St. Renne; and the 
friendless worn-out man had no pleasure in the recol- 
lections of his ill-spent life. 

He stayed at the chiteau; there was plenty of room 
there, and all the family took kindly to him, especially 
Ninette and young Lucelle. He liked best to sit beside 
their spinning-wheels in the long cold evenings, saying 
very little and basking in the blaze of the bright wood 
fire. The long evenings wore away, and so did the frost 
and snow; the forest people came abroad again, labours 
of the field and sports of the wood went on, gossip cir- 
culated, and the village men found out that a stranger of 
ill repute, from the time of the Black Terror, was staying 
with Jules Dubois. “Is it true, Jules,” they said, “ that 
thou hast such an one under the roof with the honest 
Closnets, the good nurse and thy young daughter ?” 

And Jules responded, ‘ Neighbours, it is well to let 
by-gones be by-gones; the man was guilty of nothing 
that I know of, and proved a good friend to me in my 
time of trouble; he is welcome to my house and family, 
and I will be surety that he means no harm.” 

The village men asked no more questions; but they 
saw little of Chamone to stir up their memories. As the 
spring approached and buds broke forth on orchard and 
forest tree, the cough grew harder and his strength 
declined; the man whom the simple household had 
prayed for so often and earnestly by their only chaplain 
Ninette, had come at last to join their fireside circle, but 
come only to die. Early irregularities and later hardships 
had broken down his once vigorous constitution, and 
day by day he drew nearer to the valley of the shadow. 

Chamone seemed sensible of his own condition, and 
singularly well inclined to prepare for meeting the last 
enemy, considering what his course of life had been. It 
surprised Jules to see one whose ways he had known to 
be so different, join devoutly in the family worship which 
still hallowed his fireside, the only church then open for 
service in St. Renne, where they still prayed for the 
absent Sieur as they had prayed for Chamone himself ; 
and. the coming of the one among them, unexpected as it 
was, insured to their simple hearts the happy return of 
the other. It surprised him to see the man who had 
told him in the Abbey that nobody spoke of God now 
but old women and priests going to the guillotine, coax 
Lucelle to borrow Ninette’s Bible for him, and sit read- 
ing it in some quiet corner when all the house was busy 
with the work of the day. Chamone could read well, 
and, far as his practice had been from its precepts, ap- 
peared to be no stranger to the sacred page. He was 
always welcome to Ninette’s book, as they called it, after 
it became clear that he took a real interest in the pre- 
cious volume. ‘It is the book of life,” she said, “and 
they that draw near to the gates of death know best its 
value. May thou and I know it, friend, for the greyness 
of the evening fall is already on our heads!” 

“It’s true, Ninette,” said Chamone; “but the grey 
came upon thine in honest ways, and on mine in evil 
ones.” 

“ And what says the book about the wicked man for- 
saking his ways and the unrighteous man his thoughts ?” 
said the nurse. “Thou knowest the text, Master Cha- 
mone? I think thou hadst some knowledge of the 
Huguenot Bible before thy coming to Chateau Devigne. 
Am I right or wrong in that thought ?” 
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They were sitting in the porch; it was an afternoon 
of early spring time, sunny and soft with the promise of 
the bright and blooming months to come; the blue of the 
sky was checkered by light fleecy clouds, the smell of 
bursting buds was in the forest air, and the redbreast’s 
song was heard from every tree. Ninette was turning 
her spinning wheel as usual in quiet hours; Jules was 
smoking his afternoon pipe; all the rest of the family 
were in the fields, engaged in the varied work of the 
seed-time; and Chamone sat in the most sheltered corner, 
with his old cloak about him and the open Bible on his 
knees. He was silent for a minute after the nurse had 
spoken, and then, without looking up, said, “ Ninette, 
hadn’t you once a brother Philippe ?—Philippe Lejune 
they called him in your old village in Languedoc, because 
his father and grandfather had been Philippes before him. 
You don’t speak of him, Ninette; you haven’t for years, 
because he was no credit to your honest family. The 
only boy, and the last of six children, may be his parents 
thought too much of him and over-indulged his early 
follies ; may be the fault was altogether in himself; but 
he grew up idleand wild, in spite of a good example at 
home, a family Bible, a faithful Huguenot pastor, and an 
upright pious community whose fathers had suffered and 
died for the truth that made them free. There is no use 
in reminding you how he went on from folly to sin—you 
will remember it too well; and when his sins brought 
rebukes from parents and pastor, and reproach from the 
virtuous villagers, how he wandered away to the great 
towns and seaports, met with worse company, and learned 
more evil ways. You will remember how often he came 


back, and at times reformed himself for the sake of the 
child whose mother he had not the grace to marry; and 
how, when that fair child was taken away from an evil 
world and his worse example, Philippe came back no 


more and was never heard of in his native village. 
Ninette, it is many a year since then; the old village is 
altered, like everything in the land; father, mother, and 
sisters are lying side by side in the green churchyard; 
the old home is inhabited by strangers; and of that once 
flourishing family only the eldest and the youngest now 
remain on earth, and one has not long to stay.” 

Ninette had been sitting with the thread in her 
fingers at her motionless wheel while he spoke; but now 
she rose and threw her arms about the man, where he 
sat with head still bowed over the Bible, exclaiming, 
“Philippe! my brother Philippe! the prayers of our 
good mother have been answered at last by Him to 
whom a thousand years are as one day; and thou hast 
returned from the bitter husks, like him that arose and 
went unto his father. Philippe, my brother, thou wilt 
be welcome there, and thou art welcome to me after so 
many years of separation, when all the household are 
dead and gone but ourselves; but we shall go to them, 
Philippe. Strange that I knew thee not in all this 
weary time; and yet there was a familiar look in thy 
face.” 

“But I knew thee, Ninette, from the very first, long 
as we had lost sight of each other, my own good sister, 
the best friend I ever had—hbetter than I deserve to have 
now ;” and, leaning his grey head on his sister’s breast, 
the once hardened and heedless Chamone wept like a 
child. 

“He is welcome I say too,” said Jules, whose pipe 
had dropped as his mouth and eyes opened in one wide 
gape of astonishment. “He is welcome for your sake, 
Ninette, and for his own; but who could have thought 
it? This is a wonderful world. Cheer up, Chamone! 
—Philippe, I mean. I see where the good that was in 
you in your worst time came from. One never forgets 
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the fireside learning; but cheer up! thou shalt live 
with thy good sister and us all.” 

“TI will die with you, my kindly Jules, for I know 
my days are numbered; and if I can but make my 
peace with God, I am willing to go; but, sister and 
good friend, call me no more by the name of my bad 
times. I am not Chamone, but Philippe. Ninette, I 
don’t mean to be a shame to you among the people of 
St. Renne. They look black enough at me as they pass, 
knowing what work I had a hand in, and blaming me 
with more. I don’t want you to own me for your 
brother, but call me Philippe for the old time’s sake;” 
and he bowed his head over the Bible once more. 

“ I would own thee before the king,” cried Ninette; 
“but where are my wits going? We have noking now. 
Thou art my brother, and so I will call thee. Let the 
St. Renne people look black at us both if they please, 
Our Lord will not, neither will our good Jules, nor my 
own Lucelle. Here she comes,” continued the nurse, 
as the fair girl, in all the freshness of her early youth, 
tripped in between the sad and sober three. The thought- 
ful and gentle spirit which had made her childhood so 
wise and winning, still lent a charm beyond all outward 
beauty to Lucelle: her elders found wisdom, and placed 
confidence in her. She sat among them in the porch, 
and heard with great amazement that the man from 
whom she had once begged her father’s life was Ninette’s 
long wandering brother. 

Lucelle broke the news to the Closnets and poor 
Claude, and they broke it to the village. The St. Renne 
people first took the opportunity to curse the Terrorists, 
both black and white, and then agreed that nobody could 
help the turning out of their relations. But the vil- 
lagers saw as little of the new-found Philippe as they 
From the day he revealed him- 
self to his sister and friend, Philippe’s prediction that 
he had come to die with them was rapidly fulfilled ; but 
Philippe found the peace he had learned to seek at last. 
While his sister conversed kindly and piously, as was her 
wont, or read the Bible she had brought from the old 
home with him, the faith of his childhood, simple and 
sincere, seemed to return to his weary and troubled 
spirit, as if all the wild and wayward years between, 
and all the bitter fruits they had brought him—the 
cankering rust and ruin of the soul—had gone away, 
out of reckoning and memory, and left him only the 
fond recollections and the better teaching of that early 
and unblotted time. He talked of the doings and the 
dwellers in their old southern village long ago; its 
Huguenot church and pastor; its pleasant fields and 
vineyards; his parents, in the vigour of their days; 
his young sisters; his boyish playmates, as if he had 
parted from them but yesterday. In the light of his 
early faith and happier memories, Philippe’s days and 
nights waned away as the spring flowers came to the 
meadows and the leaves to the forest trees; but his sister 
and his friend cheered his fading hours, and ministered 
to his comfort. 

One night he had grown so weak that Ninette sat up 
with him, and in the early morning twilight Jules rose 
to relieve her watch. All the world but themselves 
seemed yet asleep, and Philippe also. They were speak- 
ing of his state, in a low whisper, when Sentinelle 
began to bark outside, and Jules went out to quiet the 
dog; but there was a man standing at the gate, who 
spoke in a whisper too, and by his voice rather than his 
face, in the dim and dewy light, Jules recognised the 
travelling merchant in whom the Sieur had confided, 
and who had brought to him the snuff-box in token af 
Devigne’s safe arrival in England. 
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“Open the gate, my good Jules; I have a letter for 
thee,” he said. Jules opened directly, led him in, and 
welcomed him heartily, though in a low tone, not to 
disturb the sleeping sick; but his second word was, 
«“ What news of my noble Sieur ?” 

«“TIl news, ill news,” said the merchant. “ You can- 
not think what straits the brave Devigne has been 
brought to, Jules. I saw him in London, that great, 
dirty town the English are so proud of, though it never 
sees a holiday, and very seldom the sun.” 

“They have no guillotine there, I believe; but how 
fared the noble Sieur ?” said Jules. 

“He was teaching boys in a school. The emigrants 
have set up there. He had little for his trouble; and, 
what was far worse, his son had left both him and the 
good legitimate cause. They say the boy was hand- 
somer than most of the Devignes, and manly beyond 
his years, which are not many yet; but he took to read- 
ing the liberal newspapers, and turned entirely from his 
father’s principles. ‘There was no peace between them, 
and at last the boy went off one day. How he got 
to France, through the blockade, I cannot tell; but the 
Sieur heard somehow that he had got the length of the 
army in Italy, and I had to stop his father from cursing 
him outright. I think it is his boy’s doings that have 
made the Sieur think of going to America. But, Jules, 
I am forgetting that here is a letter for thee.” 

“Come to the inner room,” said Jules, “and Ninette 
will read it if she can; there is nobody there but herself 
and a dying man.” The merchant followed him; Ninette 
took the letter, and tried to read it, but her skill in 
written characters had never been great, and her sight 
was failing with years. 

“Let me read it, sister,” said Philippe, raising him- 


self in the bed with a strength no one could have ex- 
pected; “dying men betray nobody’s secrets but their 
own, and Jules, my friend, I guessed out yours when we 


stood together in the narrow lane in Paris.” He took 
the letter with a firm hand, broke the seal, and read— 

“ My brave and honest Jules,—The bearer will tell you 
what has happened to me and mine. I think it was the 
doings of that young general in Italy that turned my 
son’s head, and I hope the Austrians will catch and 
hang him some day; but I can’t stand the disgrace of 
it among our true-hearted emigrants, so Iam going to 
America. Shame counts for nothing there, they say ; 
and I'll be able to earn an honest living. But, Jules, I 
can’t go without money, and I can get none here. Can 
you spare a thousand livres or so, for old times’ sake ? 
If they were put into the hands of the bearer they would 
be sure to reach mine, and he would bring you back my 
signet-ring for a token—it is old and worn now, like its 
ewner; but try and spare the money to a poor exile, 
and your old friend, “Gaston DEVIGNE.” 

“That I will,” cried Jules; “and glad I am that 
there is that bit of silver I laid by against Lucelle’s 
wedding ; but she won’t be thinking of a ring just yet, 
and it will serve the noble Sieur. How like himself he 
writes !—a true Norman and a gallant gentleman still; 
but a trifle stiff in his old opinions, and, I think, getting 
worse. But who would have thought of: young Gaston 
going off to the army in Italy against his father’s mind P 
I don’t like that; but Gaston was a brave boy, and will 
make a brave soldier.” 

“He was a good boy,” said Ninette, wiping her eyes, 
“truthful, kindly, and clever as ever boy was, and like 
one who would remember his Creator in the days of his 
youth. How the young grow up and disappoint us! 
I never thought to hear that Gaston had disobeyed and 
left his loving father for the sake of those woeful 
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politics and parties that so divide families and friends 
in our land.” 

“True, Ninette,” said Philippe; “and they are not 
worth dividing or striving for—dirty bubbles, with blood 
below the froth, red upon men’s hands, and heavy on 
men’s consciences; young Gaston will know that one 
day,as Ido. Our Lord be merciful to him and to me!” 
and Philippe lay down, turned his face to the wall, and 
seemed to fall asleep. Ninette crept softly away to get 
some rest; Jules was occupied in talking with the mer- 
chant, and counting out the silver from his own peculiar 
strong-box, a bag of wolf-skin closed with a strong strap, 
and kept at the bottom of his family chest; and Lucelle 
slipped in with a nosegay she had gathered in the gar- 
den, laid it on Philippe’s pillow, and sat down to watch 
by his bed. 

The morning meal was over, the merchant was gone, 
Jules and his assistants were in the fields, and all the 
house was quiet, but still Philippe slept on. “ Was it 
my mother or was it Louise that brought them?” he said, 
all at once opening his eyes and fixing them on the 
flowers. “I saw them both coming down the steep, 
steep path, that leads up tothe blue. Come, Lucelle, we 
will go up and meet them: the flowers don’t wither 
there.” He took her hand and clasped it between his 
own; they were very cold, and a chill of fear fell on 
Lucelle. She rose and called Ninette, and the kindly 
sister came. Had Philippe fallen asleep again? His face 
was half hidden by the flowers; but Ninette saw the seal 
of the Peace-giver on it, and said, with a smothered cry, 
“* My only brother is dead!” 

Long and sore she wept over the departure of him 
whose wayward wanderings had troubled her and all his 
honest kindred; but when the first wild storm of grief 
was over, the wise and pious woman knelt down by the 
low bed to give thanks that he had died in peace. Peace 
was indeed on the brow where a hard and profitless life 
had made such deep and early furrows; the eyes had 
closed without a human hand; and the thin grey hair 
had mingled with the blossoms of the spring. The 
household left their work in the fields to mourn for the 
man who had come so strangely among them, and Jules 
said in the midst of his sorrow, “'Thank God that he 
found his way to my house in that bitter night of snow. 
If he did go wrong, like us all, I know he repented, and 
I will lay him down beside my parents, my wife, and 
Father Bernard. How many of them are laid there before 
me !” 

They made a grave in the quiet village churchyard for 
him who had shared in many a stormy and terrible scene 
of the great Revolution. The whole village overlooked 
his evil fame—for death is a great reconciler—and turned 
out to honour his funeral for the sake of their neigh- 
bour Dubois, and the much respected nurse who called 
him brother. Jules pronounced his funeral oration in 
the very words he had spoken over his deathbed. 
Ninette gave thanks for the dead who rested, and prayed 
for the living who stood around, planted a young willow 
over his grave, and said, “I shall sleep beside thee, my 
brother, before its branches spread wide enough to cover 
us both.” 





THE FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
BY AN OLD QUI-HYE. 

NO. IX.—SQUIRRELS AND OTHER RODENTS, AND MONKEYS, 
Tue pretty little striped squirrels are general favourites. 
There is nothing to dislike about them. They are con- 
siderably smaller than a full-grown rat, and the head is 
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more pointed and rat-like in shape than in ordinary 
squirrels. They abound wherever there are large trees, 
around and about which they are commonly seen playfully 
chasing each other; but they have no particular liking 
for palms, notwithstanding that the common species 
of Bengal and of Upper India bears the name of Sciwrus 
palmarum, They come much on the ground, and also 
skip about upon walls and other buildings, evincing little 
fear of mankind. We have seen five or six of them at 
a time inside of a parrot’s cage, the wires of which were 
wide enough apart to permit of their ingress, feeding 
there upon the food given to the bird, which was quite 
indifferent to their presence. Their voice is a bird-like 
chirrup; and there are two principal species of them, 
which differ much in voice, though it is bird-like in both 
instances. The two are not generally seen in the same 
parts of the country; but one only (S. palmarum) in 
Bengal and the upper provinces, while the other (S. 
tristriatus) takes its place in Madras, and also in Ceylon. 
The latter is conspicuously not so bright in its mark- 
ings, and has some rufous, or rather ferruginous colour- 
ing under the tail; but the habits of the two are quite 
the same. ‘There are others of the same particular 
group, which are less extensively distributed. These 
pretty little animals collect a considerable quantity of soft 
material, with which they form their nests in the hollows 
of trees, when they produce four or five young at a birth. 
They are well entitled to their place among the conspi- 
cuous animals of the country. 

The hare of Bengal, and of Upper India generally, is 
a peculiar species (Lepus ruficaudaius), smaller than the 
English hare, and not so good for the table, though, 
when the weather permits of its being kept for a day or 
two, it becomes more tender and palatable. It is, 


perhaps, the only kind of hare in which the upper part 


of the short tail, or “scut,” is of the same colour as the 
back. In the peninsula of India, and in Ceylon, another 
species (L. nigricollis) takes its place, having that portion 
of the nape black which in a wild rabbit is buff or fulvous. 
This black-naped hare has been introduced into Java and 
the Mauritius. There is no hare indigenous to the Malayan 
countries, nor is any species of the genus found along the 
whole eastern coast bordering on the Bay of Bengal; but 
one (L. peguensis) abounds in Upper Pegu, where the 
forest region ceases, and the country is generally open. 
A very different climate there prevails, and the change 
in both animal and vegetable life is conspicuously re- 
markable. A very curious hare (LZ. hispidus) inhabits 
Hastern Bengal and its vicinity, and is common about 
Dacca and the tarai, or marshy region, at the foot of the 
Hastern Himalaya. This animal has remarkably short 
ears, rather a small eye, and hardly any tail or whiskers ; 
coarse fur; the limbs much less unequal than in the 
Lepus group generally, and very sharp and stout bur- 
rowing claws. By many people it is miscalled a rabbit ; 
but there is no wild rabbit, properly so styled, in any 
part of Asia; and the domestic breed known in London 
as the Himalayan rabbit is unknown in the Himalaya. 
There is, indeed, no hare of any kind in the Himalaya; 
nor in thevalley of Kashmir, which would seem to be par- 
ticularly well suited to the habits of these animals; but 
the genus reappears in Thibet, in species peculiar to that 
elevated region. In the upper provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency the hare of the country (LZ. ruficaudatus) is 
coursed with greyhounds. This kind may always be pur- 
chased alive of certain dealers in the Calcutta provision 
bazaar, who keep them in small and narrow bamboo- 
cages, in which the poor animals cannot turn themselves 
round; but we must now go several miles from Calcutta 
to see them running about wild. 
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Porcupines are common in many parts of the country, 
and would be in considerable request for the table if 
people generally (i.e., Huropeans) only knew how excel- 
lent they are when roasted, being very like delicate suck- 
ing-pig. The porcupine of Bengal (Hystria bengalensis), 
spreading eastward into Arakan, is a smaller kind than 
the ordinary one inhabiting Upper India and the penin- 
sula, and likewise Ceylon (H. leueura), which latter 
barely differs from the large crested porcupine of Africa 
and of Naples and Sicily, where people are well aware 
of its culinary merits. There is no more clean-feeding 
animal than a porcupine. 

Among the familiar animals of India, the monkeys 
must by no means be omitted, though dwellers in large 
towns may not see much of them in the wild state. Yet 
one large kind is occasionally observed in gardens about 
the outskirts of Calcutta, and more abundantly on the 
Howrah side of the river Hooghly (Howrah being to Cal- 
cutta what Southwark is to London, or Birkenhead 
to Liverpool). The species referred to is the sacred 
hunumdn monkey of the Hindus (Presbytis entellus), and 
is often miscalled “ baboon” by Europeans in India, being 
a widely different animal from the true baboons (Cyno- 
cephalus) of Africa. There are only two kinds of monkey 
found wild in Bengal, the hunuman, and the common 
“bhunder,” as it is termed (Inwus rhesus). The latter is 
one of the kinds brought most abundantly to this country, 
the former very rarely ; but other species are commonly 
procurable of the Calcutta dealers. In the south of 
India the Bengal hunumin is replaced by a kindred 
species (P. yriamus), and in the Himalaya by another 
again, known as the “lungoor” (P. schistaceus). These 
ave large monkeys with no cheek-pouches to store their 
food in, and very long tail, which are exclusively vege- 
table feeders, and even great eaters of green foliage; by 
no means docile or amusing, and therefore seldom tamed 
or kept in captivity. Yet great numbers of them are 
captured when young, at least of the Bengal hunumaa, 
and are brought in crowded cages to Calcutta, though 
what becomes of them it is difficult to find out. Nearly 
all of them do not long survive their capture, in all pro- 
bability. Great numbers of the bhunders also are 
brought in like manner to the shops of the Calcutta 
dealers ; but these are commonly tamed and distributed 
to every port by mariners. Even at our Zoological 
Gardens, the hunuman is very seldom exhibited, because 
so rarely brought, and one has never yet grown to ma- 
turity in the collection at the Regent’s Park. One reason 
for this may be that they require to be kept separate from 
the more playful and vivacious members of their tribe. 
We have not very often seen a mature hunuman in cap- 
tivity in India, it being rather a dull and stupid animal 
as observed under restraint. About some of the villages 
in Bengal, however, and about many of the Hindu tem- 
ples, they may be seen in multitudes, upon the roofs of 
the huts and elsewhere quite familiarly, being unmolested 
by the human inhabitants, having not much fun or frolic 
about them, like the monkeys with which people in Europe 
are more familiar. The full-grown hunuman is larger in 
the body than most pointer-dogs, of a pale colour with 
contrasting black face, and the hands 1d feet are black 
above in thetrue entellus. The Madras and Ceylon species 
(P. priamus) is smaller, with an erect crest of hair on the 
vertex, and the hands and feet are pale above. The Hima- 
layan “ lungoor” (considered by most writers to be identi- 
cal with the hunumén) averages a larger size, and is of a 
darker and more slaty colouring, with contrasting whitish 
head. On the Malabar coast there is still another (2. 
Johnit), with black arms and legs, and not of so large ® 


size, All these are kindred animals, but not quite the: 
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same; and the lungoor reaches to an elevation in the 
Himalaya where, in the winter season, troops of them 
may be seen gambolling in the forests, when the snow is 
lying thick all about them. 

The monkeys of this group take prodigious leaps 
sometimes, and five or six of them careering across a 
field when the ground is parched, will produce a hollow 
sound that might be mistaken for the tramp of much 
larger animals. When running thus, they recurve the 
long tail over the back. They have a deep and heavy 
voice. We never saw a hunuman take to the water, 
but have observed them numerously on one side of a 
small stream, which they never seemed to cross. The 
bhunder, on the contrary, takes readily to the water, 
and swims well. When threading the network of the 
smaller rivér courses in the Bengal Sundarbans, it is no 
uncommon sight to behold a tree overhanging the 
stream, with a troop of bhunders or rhesus monkeys upon 
it, which latter, on the approach of the boat, will drop, 
ohe after another, into the water, and swim, perhaps to 
some distance, to a tree on the opposite bank, at the 
risk of one or more of them being, possibly, snapped up 
by crocodiles ; though we never saw this happen. Mon- 
keys swim in the same manner as a dog, as do also the 
human natives of India, who never strike out with the 
frog-like action of the limbs practised by swimmers in this 
country. The bhunder is more of a jungle animal, while 
the hunuman frequents cultivated country, with trees 
about, and in the groves or topes of trees where villages are 


‘situate, where the hunuman monkeys are seen on friendly 


erms with the villagers, without being absolutely tame 
and familiar. We have seen one of these monkeys sud- 
denly snatch a bunch of fruit from the hand of a child, 
though such instances may be rare. Asa rule, the Hindus 
dislike their being molested, especially those about their 
religious edifices, and it would be hazardous, in some 
places, to shoot one. M. Duvaucel, the step-son of 
Baron Cuvier, found this to be the case at a place called 
Guptipara, on the right bank of the Hooghly, nearly 
opposite Santipore, where they are still numerous; but 
no danger is now encountered upon killing one, as we 
can personally attest, though the Brahmins there would 
prevent it if they had power to do so. That is about 
the nearest place.to Calcutta, of easy access by the river, 
where hunuméns may be seen in plenty to the num- 
ber, perhaps, of two or three hundred, of all ages and 
sizes. In another locality, and not near any village, we 
remember resting for a while, seated on a fallen trunk, 
when we were soon surrounded by some thirty or forty 
hunumans, each of them a mother carrying her baby, 
which regarded the intruder upon their domain with 
curiosity, one coming a little nearer, and then another, 
so long as we remained. perfectly quiet, but at the least 
movement they would retreat to a safer distance. As 
with many ruminating animals, one powerful male is 
surrounded by a troop of females, though for a season 
only, during which the other males associate apart, and 
not very amicably, together; but, for the greater part 
of the year, both sexes, of all ages, are found together, 
as we know to be the case in instances where many have 
been cruelly shot down. In the south of India the 
“toque,” or radiated monkey (Macacus radiatus), replaces 
the rhesus monkey of Bengal, which again is represented 
in Ceylon by a kindred species (M. pileatus), and in the 
countries eastward of the bay by another (JL cynomolgus). 
All of these are commonly brought alive to Europe. 
At Madras there were formerly a good many of the 
toque species loose about one part of the native town, 
but they have now almost or quite disappeared, and 
were, probably, the descendants of tame progenitors, 
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We saw two or three of them only in the beginning of 
1863, and several dozens in 1841, when groups of these 
monkeys were collected together on some of the huts, 
nursing their little ones, and in all respects making 
themselves perfectly at home. These different monkeys 
of the division Macacus are tolerably docile and gentle 
when young, but are apt to become morose and uncertain 
in temper when they attain maturity. The bhunder is, 
for the most part, of a better disposition, and so is the pig- 
tailed monkey (Papio nemestrinus), which is brought from 
the eastern side of the bay, extending southward into 
the Malay countries, and also the wanderoo of the books, 
or lion monkey (Silenus veter), which is peculiar to the 
forests of Malabar, though erroneously supposed to in- 
habit Ceylon. The name “wanderoo” is a corruption 
of “wandura,” a name applied in Ceylon to a very dif- 
ferent animal of the same tribe. According to Sir 
Stamford Raffles (the distinguished British Governor of 
Java), the pig-tailed monkey is trained by the Malays to 
gather cocoa-nuts ; and this is about the only instance of 
a monkey being put to any useful purpose; i.e., of 
utility to man. According to our own experience, how- 
ever, there is no monkey of the Old World so intel- 
ligent and highly docile as the little prehensile-tailed 
monkeys (Cebus) of South America, which are com- 
monly seen exhibiting their various accomplishments in 
the streets of London, as taught and trained by Italian 
organ-grinders ; and, moreover, these small American 
monkeys, notwithstanding their exposure in all weathers, 
are considerably more healthy, and usually live much 
longer in this climate than monkeys which are confined 
in cages. 

Although among the various kinds of monkeys some 
are, as a general rule, better tempered and more docile 
than others, yet, as in most other of the higher animals, 
there is a great difference of individual disposition ; so 
that the particular character of one is not necessarily 
that of all others of the same species. All have the 
common reputation of being imitative animals, whence, 
indeed, our verb to “ape;” but this is, nevertheless, a 
popular delusion. We happen to have seen a good deal 
of monkeys, both wild and tame, and have kept not 
a few of different kinds; but, although many of them 
are teachable, we most decidedly could never perceive, in 
any one instance, the slightest voluntary propensity to 
imitate the actions of mankind, or aught else. The 
bodily conformation of these animals bears a certain 
resemblance, greater or less, to that of the human 
frame, necessitating a corresponding similitude of func- 
tions to the same extent; but there is no imitation in 
either case, nor imitative propensity on the part of any 
ape, monkey, or baboon; and the notion of the existence 
of such misnamed “ apish” propensity is just one of those 
numerous popular errors which are so difficult of eradi- 
cation. 





PERIODICAL PEEPS AT FEMALE COSTUME 
IN ENGLAND. 


IV. 


By the beginning of the reign of George 11, the hoops 
of the ladies had been reduced to comparatively mode- 
rate dimensions, and there was an air of simplicity in 
the garb of both sexes. From prints of the costume of 
1760, we learn that ladies wore small “ gipsy hats,” long- 
waisted gowns laced oyer the stomacher, with short sleeves 
and very full ruffles at the elbow; but at the same time 
they exhibited occasional extravagances, in the display of 
the voluminous sacque profusely ornamented, and in the 
contrast of bright colours which they placed in juxta~ 
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position, with apparent unconsciousness of the rules of 
good taste. 

It was about the year 1763 that the fashion com- 
menced of building up on the heads of the women an 
artificial structure of false hair, and extraneous orna- 
ments of various kinds—a fashion which lasted for some 


LaDy or 1770. 


twenty years, during which time it underwent all the 
changes and modifications which a diseased vanity could 
suggest—increasing in extravagance with every vicissi- 
tude. Originating in France, it made its way in England 
by degrees, but yet with characteristic rapidity. At first 
the heads of the votaries were not very much overloaded, 
a’ least as to altitude ; but ere long they sprung upwards 


MIDDLE-CLASS COSTUME, 


with astonishing vigour and boldness, until they finally | 


reached the astounding climax, and a fully fashionable 
head-dress towered a full yard above the crown of the 
head. Frightful as was the appearance which this 
fashion presented, the manner in which it was effected, 
and the circumstances attending it, were more frightful 
still. In order to accomplish the business satisfactorily, 
the barber had to make a plentiful cement of pomatum 
and meal, by means of which the real hair, and the false 
hair, were in a manner homologated together, forming a 
species of sticky felt. This delicate mass he modelled with 
his fingers into the forms of curls, lobes, rolls, knobs, etc., 
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and fastened them with black pins tight to the head, so 
that when the cement had set the whole fabric was firm 
and stiff, and proof against the assaults of weather, or of 
accident, for months. The reader may imagine for him. 
self, if he can, what must have been the condition of 
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heads thus plastered up for two, three, or four months 
together, and the tortures their owners must have 


OSTRICH FEATHER COCKADE. 


andergone rather than submit to the mortification of 
being out of the fashion. There was, however, a limit 


HEAD-DREsS, 1768, 


to their endurance: nine weeks was considered to be 
“ as long as a head could well go in summer,” though { 
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might last half as long again in the winter time. So 
the heads had to be opened and rebuilt at certain periods 
—and the opening was indeed what the Americans style 
“a caution ;” for it was nothing less than the overthrow 
of an entomological kingdom, and the destruction, in 
legions,, of whole races not to be named to ears polite. 
Poisonous compounds were sold in the shops for the 
destruction of these plagues, or for the prevention of 
their increase in their plastered citadels; and the 
advertisements of these specifics still remain in the 
journals of the time, to attest the truth of what else 
might appear incredible to modern ears. 

The costume of the ladies, assworn before:the head- 
dresses had grown enormous, is shown in the engraving 
(p. 712). Here the head-dress is of #simple form—a plain 
toupee turned up in a club behind, and. secured to the crown 
of the head by a large bow of ribbon ; a/plain tie of puffed 
ribbon is worn round the neck; and # gown short in the 
sleeve, open in front, and setting out fully behind, shows 
the petticoat covered with rows of furbelows beneath it. 
The next figure is that of the middle-class woman of the 
same period, she wearing a small pleated. cap, with her 
hair upturned beneath it. Her tight sleeves, long 
mittens, open gown carefully held up from the ground, 
and her long white apron, remind usof the charity-school 
girls that we used to see promenading the streets of 
London a few years ago, and. who are yet to be seen 
in some of our provincial towns. 

When, about 1772, the. Maccaronies came upon the 
scene, and dressed their hair in enormous toupees with 
large curls at the sides, the ladies adopted a similar 
fashion, and loaded their heads with enormous heaps of 
hair, oftem surmounted by plumes of, large feathers and 
bunches of flowers, until the-head seemed to: overbalance 
the body.. They now wore no hoops; save when full- 
dressed, but the gowm open in the front, spread out- 
wards from the waist, and trailed’ on the ground, dis- 
playing’ the laced petticoat decorated with flowers and 
embroidery.. The sleeves widened to the elbow, where 
a succession of ruffles. and lappets, each wider than the 
other, hung down below the hips. 

The two fall-lengths in the engraving (p. 712) represent 
the walking costume of 1775. The first lady wears her 
head-dress in a “half-moon toupee,” combed up from 
the forehead, with large curls at the sides, and one 
broad one: beneath each ear, while a plume of feathers 
rises omthe crown. The other lady has her hair dressed 
in a large club, surmounted by rows of overhanging curls 
of great size. Over the club isan ornamented band, from 
which hang two lappets. The rest of the costume of 
these figures speaks for itself. 

This was a golden age for the hairdressers, who now 
became persons of renown, and of no small importance. 
Some of them wrote pretentious books upon the theory 
of their art, and illustrated them with numerous en- 
gravings: Their prosperity made them haughty and 
independent, and they often had to be courted and 
coddled into good humour before they would render 
their indispensable services. It happened in Bath, 
about the year 1778, that a sudden and important change 
of fashiow oecuvred) simultaneously with the expectation 
of a royal visit to the city.. There was but one professor 
in the whole place qualified to reconstruct the heads of 
the ladies after the new plan. He charged a most ex- 
orbitant fee for the work, but that was of no consequence ; 
the difficulty was to secure his aid in time; and, of 
course, those were the most fortunate, or considered 
themselves so, who came last under the hands of the 
prefessor, because they could carry to the assembly the 
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proofs of his exquisite manipulation, before time or acci- 
dent should have sullied the delicacy of his artistic 
touches. ‘Thus, in this case, the order of precedence ran 
backward, and the first applicants were the last served, 
The new fashion being of an extraordinarily composite 
and fragile kind, it was not to be thought of that any 
lady who was operated on should run the risk of de. 
stroying it by lying down in bed; and the consequence 
was, that numbers of them, who had the misfortune to 
be first finished off, did not go to bed, or lie down at 
all, for several nights, but had to get what sleep they 
could in an upright position, bolstered up in chairs, or 
supported by watchers engaged for the purpose. Our 
authority for this story was a lady who had been a belle 
in her youth, and who, when telling it at an advanced 
age, laughed heartily at the predicaments of the suf- 
ferers in question, of whom she was herself one. 


OUT*DOOR HEAD-DrESs, 1768i. 


The head-dresses attained their hugest magnitude in 
the year 1782.. According to the accounts given of then, 
they consisted ef heaps of tow and padding, covered 
over with false-hair,and hung with ropes of pearls, gauze- 
trimming, feathers;, flowers, etc. No species of absurdity 
or extravagance seems to have been left untried. Some 
covered their heads with bunches of flowers ; some would 
surmount the artificial pile with an ostrich feather an ell 
long; here a lady was stuck about the head with: butter- 
flies, caterpillars, or perhaps a model of a coach and 
horses; and anon one would come sailing along under 4 
broad-wheeled waggon—perhaps to be followed by another 
wearing a sow and litter of young pigs nested together 2 


THE “BIRD OF PARADISE.’ 


her flowing curls. _ The caricaturists were on the alert, 
and endeavoured to outface the fashion by exciting 
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laughter against it—but unfortunately with very little | the stand made against them by the portrait painters of 


effect, since they could devise nothing more preposterous 
than the facts which daily met their view, and thus their 
satire was deprived of its sting. Our portrait of Marie 
Antoinette shows the height of the fashion in France, 
whence it is said to have been first imported into this 
country. 

The hats and caps of the time were as various as the 
head-dresses. Those of the lower classes were sufficiently 
plain and simple, and some of them were nearly fiat, 
being of the kind still seen occasionally on the heads of 
basket-women and others who carry burdens. The ladies 
sometimes buried their heads in vast calashes shaped like 
the hood of a carriage, and which they pulled over the 
head by a string fastened to the whalebone hoops; or 
they covered them with flowing kerchiefs disposed like 
a hood, and fastened over a round cap. Enormous 
hats were also in use to cover the huge erections above 
described, and there were caps of a corresponding de- 


LADY IN RIDING DREss, 1736. 


scription, or even more outrageous, as may be seen by the 
sample in the engraving of a famous beauty known as 
the “ Bird of Paradise.” 


BUFFONTS AND SUGAR-LOAF BONNETS. 


Before 1786 the vast head-dress had begun to abate 
considerably, an improvement which was attributed to 





the day, with Sir Joshua Reynolds at their head. In 
this year hats of enormous circumference began to be 
worn, particularly as part of the riding costume. We 
see these hats sometimes in the engravings from More- 
land’s pictures. : 

In 1788, and for some time later, the ladies wore 
powdered wigs, or their natural hair, arranged in large 
curls all round the head, and descending behind towards 
the waist ; and they covered the neck and breast with a 
buffont-- sticking out like the breast of a pigeon. In 
1789 they parted with a good portion of their load 
of hair, and adopted the high sugar-loaf bonnet of the 
French peasants, trimming it with broad lace which 
hung down to the level of the eyes, veiling the upper 
part of the face—wearing at the same time‘a frilled 
jacket and tight sleeves. The extreme ugliness of this 
attire on the whole could hardly be conceived without the 
assistance of the engraving. a 


WALKING DRESS, 1796. 


Straw, the manufacture of which had before this time 
been carried to great perfection, began now to be intro- 
duced as a material for dress, and, under the patronage 
of the Duchess of Rutland and other leaders of the 
fashions, became for a time quite the rage. Straw coats 
or jackets, under the name of paillasses, were very. gene- 
rally worn; these were made of various material—sarsnet, 
calico, fine linen, or stuff—the trimmings and decorations 
being of straw. Even the gentlemen of the time so far 
favoured the prevailing fashion as to have their waist- 
coats ribbed with straw. When after atime the aristo- 
cracy had worn the fashion threadbare, it passed to the 
common people, who seem in the end to have discovered 
the right use of straw as a material for dress, and to 
have confined it to the fabrication of hats and bonnets, 
for which it came to be used about the end of the cen- 
tury, and for whichit is proved to be so admirably adapted. 

In 1794 it was the fashion to place the waist as high 
up in the figure as possible—a fashion which gives an 
ungraceful effect to many of Lawrence’s fine pictures 
(witness, for instance, that of Mrs. Siddons in the national 
collection), which were painted about this period. The 
gown was worn open in front, falling in loose folds to 
the feet ; and sometimes large ostrich feathers were worn 
on the head, and immense ear-rings in the ears. The 
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fashionable walking dress of the following year is shown 
in the engraving. The lady in the foreground wears 
for head-dress a cap loaded with bows and tassels, ribbons 
and feathers, with a veil hanging down behind. Her 
waist, as high as it can possibly be placed, is girdled with 
a ribbon. She has a gown of muslin or calico bearing 
a printed pattern—these Manchester wares having now 
to a great extent displaced the costlier silks, and ren- 
dered the dress of Englishwomen much lighter and 
pleasanter to the wearers. Over the shoulders is thrown 
a long black scarf. The other figure is clad somewhat 


differently: her straw hat, ornamented with bows and 
feathers, projects but little over the forehead; her gown 
is plain, and alight bordered shawl covers the shoulders; 
and she wears long silk gloves meeting the gown-sleeve 
at the elbow. Both ladies carry the indispensable fan— 
concerning which once favourite toy we must say a word 
or two in this place. 


EVENING DREss, 1799. 


The use of fans in England dates as far back at least 
as the middle of the sixteenth century, at which time 
they were made of feathers, and were hung from the 
girdle by a gold or silver chain. They were sometimes 
very costly, and are stated to have been worth forty 
pounds each. Queen Elizabeth used a. feather fan, the 
handle of which was studded with diamonds. What 
now appears strange, the gentlemen at that period used 
fans—Lord Chief Justice Coke rode the circuit with one 
which had a handle half a yard long; and the Earl of 
Manchester used such another. ‘The first fans were 
open, and, in form, much resembled the hand _fire- 
screens of our own time. Folding fans began to be 
used, however, in the time of James I; about the middle 
of the seventeenth century they became larger, and were 
adorned with paintings, while their ivory stems were 
richly carved. In Anne’s reign they reached a huge 
size, their width being nearly two feet; and, of course, 
they were pleasantly satirised by the “ Spectator,” who 
makes Sir Roger de Coverley declare that he would allow 
a certain lady he courted the profits of a windmill for 
her fans. During the eighteenth century fans became 
more common; and the trade of manufacturing them 
must have been one of considerable importance, inas- 
much as admirable pictures were painted on them, which 
pictures are still preserved in the portfolios of connois- 
seurs, though the fans of which they formed a part 
have perished long ago. Engravings, also, were exe- 


cuted for the same purpose; some of these were copies 
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from the works of Hogarth, while others were fortune. 
telling schemes, or songs set to music. Perhaps the 
use of the fan was most general and had reached its 
climax about fifty years ago, at which time it pervaded 
all ranks, from the scion of royalty to the humblest 
kitchen-maid. This universal fancy was a great nuisance 
to preachers and public speakers, who, in warm weather, 
could see little or nothing of the audience they were 
addressing; but had to look down upon an ever-agitated 
sea of fans. Again and again have we known a reverend 
speaker to pause in his discourse, and beseech his fair 
hearers to lay aside their fans, whose unceasing ripple 
dazed his eyes and distracted his thoughts. At the 
present time the fan has almost ceased to be used; and 
is rarely seen but in the hands of children. 

The ladies’ evening dress of 1799 is shown-in the en- 
graving. It is simple, tasteful, and modest, and, at the 
same time, inexpensive; to many of our older readers it 
will recall pleasant associations and affectionate remem- 
brances—for it is the costume of the mothers of most of 
the sexagenarians of the day. 





THE LIFE OF A LORD MAYOR. 


Wuite the trumpets of the 9th of November, declaring 
the election of a new City King, still echo in my ears, 
let me describe, for the information of the uninitiated, 
the leading points in the official life of the Lord Mayor 
of London. And at once let it be remembered that to 
this, the highest position in which any citizen can be 
placed, the humblest can aspire, and with hopes of suc- 
cess. Passing through the ranks of common council- 
man up to deputy; from deputy to alderman; from 
alderman to sheriff; or, even by a shorter cut than this, 
being made at once an alderman, without previous 
service—the Lord Mayor’s throne looms in the distance. 

The election of a Lord Mayor has something interest- 
ing and historical about it, and for this cause I 
dwell upon it for a moment. September the 29th is the 
appointed day. It is ushered in by a command from 
the chief magistrate about to retire from office, to the 
masters and wardens of the several companies in the 
City, summoning the liverymen to appear at Guildhall 
in their official dress; to go from thence to hear a 
sermon in a church selected for the purpose; then to re- 
turn to Guildhall to select the Lord Mayor for the 
coming year. On the day in question the favoured one 
who has occupied the City throne for a period of nearly 
twelve months, mounts his chariot, and, attended by the 
sheriffs, rolls off to Guildhall. As soon as Divine service 
has terminated, aldermen and liverymen, presided over 
by the Lord Mayor, assembled in the common hall, hear 
these words uttered in stentorian tones: “ Oyez! Oyez! 
Oyez! You good men of the livery of the several 
companies of this city summoned to appear here this 
day, for the election of a fit and able person to be Lord 
Mayor of this city for the year ensuing, draw near, and 
give your attendance. God save the Queen!” The 
assembly is then informed by the Recorder of the oc- 
casion of their meeting, and upon the termination of his 
address the aldermen retire to their court to consider 
whom they will recommend to the honour of the civic 
chair. Although two aldermen are returned as suitable 
for the office, the senior alderman below the chair is 
generally chosen; and when the choice has been made 
known, the Lord Mayor elect, with many an obeisance 
from the sword-bearer, is handed to his seat on the left 


hand of the retiring Lord Mayor. Thanks, of course’, 
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are proposed, and promises made; and after the chain 
has been placed around his neck, the Lord Mayor elect is 
invited to a banquet at the Mansion House, which is 
given in his honour. 

The next important day in the life of a Lord Mayor 
is the 8th of November, when his Lordship is sworn 
in. Her Majesty, through the Lord Chancellor, has pre- 
yiously expressed her approbation of the choice of 
the worthy citizen ; but, ere he can accept office, the chief 
magistrate has solemnly to swear that he will faithfully 
serve the Queen, and deal justly towards all, to strangers, 
to poor as well as rich—and, in a word, do all things 
well and lawfully that fall to his lot as Mayor to per- 
form. The aldermen quite make a day of the 8th of 
November. They meet for breakfast at the Mansion 
House; they go in gorgeous procession to the Guildhall, to 
take part in the ceremony of the swearing in, and this 
being over, they return again to the Mansion House to 
sit down to the farewell banquet of the retiring Lord 
Mayor. What most interested me in the ceremony was 
the manner in which one king abdicated in favour of 
his successor. As soon as the oath has been adminis- 
tered, the late Lord Mayor surrenders his seat to the 
new chief magistrate, and sits on his left hand; then 
all the officials come forward, one after another, and 
make three profound bows. ‘The late Lord Mayor gives 
up the insignia of office, is quietly an alderman again, 
and walks behind his favoured successor. 

But now dawns what may be called the day in the 
Lord Mayor’s life, the celebrated 9th of November. On 
this day he is presented to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
and makes his appearance in the courts of law, and 
dines with baronial pomp and hospitality in the Guild- 
hall in the evening. As most of my readers are 


familiar with the outside show which the procession 


makes in its progress to Westminster, a word or two 
may here be set down in respect to what takes place in- 
side the Guildhall on the evening of the 9th. The great 
hall is splendidly illuminated, carpeted, and adorned with 
evergreens. Those who have onlyseenthe hall in its work- 
ing-day dress would scarcely know it again, so completely 
and beautifully is it transformed. At five o’clock the 
Lord Mayor, in a rich state gown and collar, accompa- 
nied by the Lady Mayoress, who has her page and maids 
of honour, walks majestically into the Council Chamber, 
where the guests are to be received. Trumpeters, 
and marshals, and sword-bearer precede them, and 
the aldermen, in their gayest costume, bring up the rear. 
The Lady Mayoress takes her seat on her throne, which is 
placed on a raised dais at the end of the Council 
Chamber, while the Lord Mayor remains standing to 
receive his guests. This part of the ceremony, which 
occupies about two hours, gives the visitor an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the notabilities of the land, who are 
usually invited to the banquet. The members of the 
Government, the foreign ambassadors, the judges, the 
Lord Chancellor and his suite, with a great number of 
distinguished guests, usually attend on the occasion, and 
it is the duty of the Prime Minister to conduct the Lady 
Mayoress to her seat in the dining-hall, when dinner is 
announced. The trumpeters cause the old building to 
resound with melody while the guests are taking their 
places; a band plays during the dinner, speeches are 
afterwards made, carriages are ordered, the doors are 
closed, and Lord Mayor’s day is over. 

Behold the Lord Mayor, now having taken up his 
abode in the Mansion House, with a year’s work before 
him; work, and hard work too has he to accomplish dur- 
ing his period of office; so that few chief magistrates, 
unless blessed with sturdy health, ever leave the Mansion 
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House as well as they entered it. There are the courts 
of aldermen to be presided over, with a patience that 
must submit now and then to bitter speeches, and with a 
firmness that will not brook dictation where right and 
justice are concerned. There are courts of common 
council to be attended—not the most peaceable and plea- 
sant of assemblies. There are the sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court, which, as first commissioner, the Lord 
Mayor has always to open; and on such occasions there 
are refractory grand jurymen to be fined by him, and 
breakfasts and luncheons and dinners given and eaten. 
There are the sessions for the city of London also, and 
the Southwark sessions, demanding his presence ; there 
are prisons to be visited, and their internal management 
strictly scrutinised. There are the charities of the city 
of London to be encouraged and maintained. There is 
Christ’s Hospital, commonly called the Blue Coat School, 
demanding his presence and his purse, especially on 
Easter Tuesday, when the boys all walk to the Mansion 
House, when the Grecians among them are presented with 
twenty shillings each, monitors two-and-sixpence, other 
boys a shilling, each receiving, besides this bounty, a glass 
of wine andabun. There is the festival of the Sons of 
the Clergy, to whose funds the Lord Mayor is expected 
handsomely to contribute. There is the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, at whose 
annual meeting the Lord Mayor must attend in state in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—not, of course, without liberally sub- 
scribing. The poor Charity Children, when they meet 
in June, in St. Paul’s, must see his Lordship there: he 
is far more to them than even the Archbishop; for per- 
haps the ambitious among them think they may be Lord 
Mayor, though they can never be Archbishop. Ina word, 
there is scarcely a Sunday throughout the year when his 
presence is not required in connection with some chari- 
table institution or other. Of course, there is the daily 
sitting in the justice-room, to dispose of offenders against 
the law, and these sittings sometimes last for more than 
four hours each. Then there is presiding over public 
meetings in all parts of London, the writing and the 
reading of innumerable letters, and attendance at levées 
and fashionable assemblies. Last and not least—(not 
least in importance, and not least in peril to the Lord 
Mayor himself)—there are the great feasts and enter- 
tainments. At certain times, too, throughout the year, 
the Lord Mayor has to give grand banquets at the 
Mansion House. There is the first state dinner, at which 
all the aldermen and their ladies attend. There is the 
grand dinner to Her Majesty’s Ministers, given soon after 
the meeting of Parliament. There is the grand Court 
of Wardmote dinner on Plow Monday. There is the 
Easter entertainment, at which the peers of the realm, 
cabinet ministers, judges, bishops, members of Parlia- 
ment, with their speaker, attend in full court dress. 
There is a dinner given to the judges, and another to 
the archbishop, bishops, and clergy—and—I could go 
on, but my space warns me. 

This brief sketch will give some faint idea of what the 
Lord Mayor is expected to be, to do, and to suffer during 
his year of office. There is hard work attached to his 
position as well as high honour and respect. The respect 
and good-will of the citizens are all that remain after 
his year is over, when he subsides into an alderman 
again, except when some great public event happens dur- 
ing his mayoralty, and royal favour marks the occasion 
by conferring a knighthood or a baronetcy. May the time 
be far distant when the office shall be open to those who 
only have birth as their recommendation, and closed 
against those who look to industry and integrity as the 
ladder by which they rise! 
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CuppDESDON is a little hamlet, on a wooded hill, and all 
the country side is studded with similar hamlets. There 
is a pretty church, and close by the church is a large 
rambling private house, which might be mistaken for 
the abode of the lord of the manor; but, seeing that a 
part of the pile is taken up by a private chapel, you are 
not surprised to find that it is the episcopal residence of 
the Bishop of Oxford. Over the entrance are the arms 
of the see encircled by the Garter, of which most noble 
order the present Bishop is Chancellor. On our way 
back we come to the pleasant village of Forest Hill, 
whither in his younger days John Milton used to resort, 
courting sweet Mistress Mary Powell. It is about three 
miles from Oxford, and is so called from a once neigh- 
bouring forest which has passed away or been disaf- 
forested. It has been supposed that the imagery of 
“TL’ Allegro” and “ I] Penseroso” have been derived from 
Forest Hill. Another theory holds that it must have 
been derived from Horton, so long the residence of the 
poet, and where his mother lies buried. When the 
writer visited Horton, for the purpose of verifying Mr. 
Masson’s description, he was strongly impressed with 
the correctness of the Horton theory. There are some 
expressions which apply very exactly to Horton in its 
contiguity to Windsor, which do not apply to Forest Hill 
in its contiguity to Oxford. It must also be said that 
there are expressions that will suit Forest Hill, but will 
not suit Horton. Thus— 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest. 

Now at Horton there is an entire absence of mountain 
scenery. It will be necessary to arbitrate between the 
theories. The probability is that Milton had no inten- 
tion of individualising his description, and giving an 
exact portraiture either of Horton or Forest Hill. He 
would probably blend the images of both into 
his one perfect picture, although the place where he 
wrote, or some other circumstances, would determine 
the main colouring. A similar literary controversy has 
arisen in respect to Gray’s “ Elegy,” which has been 
claimed both by Stoke Pogis, and by Madingley, near 
Cambridge. Now we know from the poet’s own letters 
that the poet finished the “ Elegy” at Stoke, and no one 
can visit the place without perceiving the identity. At 
the same time nothing is more probable than that 
Madingley, which Gray must often have visited, furnished 
various thoughts to him. 

The case for Forest Hill is uieny put by that 
most accomplished scholar, Sir William Jones, in a 
letter to Lady Spencer, written about a hundred years 
ago. We will quote it from Lord Teignmouth’s quarto 
Life, which is not so well known as it deserves. Sir 
William copies a long passage from “ L’ Allegro,” and 
proceeds :— 

“ By a pleasing concurrence of circumstances, we 
were saluted, upon our approach to the village, with the 
music of the mower and his scythe; we saw the plough- 
man intent upon his labour, and the milkmaid returning 
from her country employment. As we ascended the 
hill, the variety of beautiful objects, the agreeable 
stillness and natural simplicity of the whole scene, gave 
us the highest pleasure. We at length reached the spot 
whence Milton undoubtedly took most of his images: 





it is on the top of the hill, from which there is a most 
extensive prospect on all sides: the distant mountains | 
that seemed to support the clouds, the villages and 
turrets, partly shaded with trees of the finest verdure, | 
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and partly raised above the groves that surrounded 
them, the dark plains and meadows of a greyish colour, 
where the sheep were feeding at large—in short, the 
view of the streams and rivers convinced us that there 
was not a single useless or idle word in the above-men- 
tioned description, but that it was a most exact and 
lively representation of nature. Thus will this fine 
passage, which has always been admired for its elegance, 
receive an additional beauty from its exactness. After 
we had walked, with a kind of poetical gnthusiasm, 
over this enchanted ground, we returned to the village. 
The poet’s house was close to the church; the greatest 
part of it has been pulled down, and what remains 
belongs to an adjacent farm. I am informed. that 
several papers in Milton’s own hand were found by the 
gentleman who was last in possession of the estate, 
The tradition of his having lived there is current among 
the villagers: one of them showed us a ruinous wall 
that made part of his chamber; and I was much pleased 
with another, who had forgotten the name of Milton, 
but recollected him by the title of ‘The Poet. It must 
not be omitted that the groves near this village are 
famous for nightingales, which are so elegantly described 
in the ‘Penseroso.’ Most of the cottage windows are 
overgrown with sweet briars, vines, and honeysuckles; 
and that Milton’s habitation had the same rustic 
ornament we may conclude from his description of the 
lark bidding him good-morrow, 
Through the sweet briar, or the vine, 
‘Or the twisted eglantine ; 

for it is evident that he meant a sort of honeysuckle by 
the eglantine, though the word is commonly used for the 
sweet briar, which he would not mention twice in the 
same couplet.” 

Cumnor is about three or four miles from Oxford. 
It is here that Sir Walter Scott has laid the opening 
scenes of his splendid historical fiction, “ Kenilworth.” 
We are told in Lockhart’s “Life of Sir Walter Scott” 
that it had been Scott’s original intention to have called 
his story “ Cumnor Hall;” but he was persuaded by 
his publisher, Constable, to alter it to “ Kenilworth.” 
The story of Cumnor Hall had, from an early period, 
a very strong hold upon Scott’s imagination. He was in 
raptures with Mickle’s ballad of Cumnor Hall; and, on 
moonlight nights, he would walk up and down some 
alleys of trees, repeating the first stanza :— 

The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the. sky, 


Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


Sir Walter Scott says, in “Kenilworth ”— 
of Cumnor is pleasantly built on a hill, and in a wooded 
park closely adjacent was situated the ancient mansion 
occupied at this time by Anthony Foster, of which the 


“ The village 


ruins may be still extant. The park was then full of 
large trees, and, in particular, of ancient and mighty 
oaks, which stretched their giant arms over the high 
walls surrounding the demesne, thus giving it a melan- 
choly, secluded, and monastic appearance. The entrance 
to the park lay through an old-fashioned gateway in the 
outer wall, the door of which was formed of two huge 
oaken leaves thic kly studded with nails, like the gateof 
an old town.” It is hard to say how far this paragraph 
is truth, and how far fiction. So too of his note: “The 
name of Lambourne is still known in the vicinity, and 
it is said some of the clan partake the habits as well os 
the name of the Michael Lambourne of the romance.” 

In another note he quotes from Ashmole’s “ Antiquities 


| of Berkshire :” “In the north wall of the chancel at Cam- 


nor Church is a monument of grey marble, whereon m 
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brass plates was engraved a man in armour, and his wife 
in the habit of her time, both kneeling before a fald- 
stoole, together with the figures of their sons kneeling 
behind their mother.” Next follow a set of Latin verses 
in honour of Anthony Foster; but, notwithstanding the 
eulogtum of his epitaph, Sir Walter urges strongly his 
complicity in the death of Amy Robsart. 

Woodstock and Blenheim are the most famous and 
most frequented of Oxford localities. Many are the 
associations connected with Woodstock, although the 
old place itself is a thing of the past. 

Queen Elizabeth, when princess, was for many months 
a captive at Woodstock, under the care of Sir Henry 
Bedingfield. She was closely watched, and sometimes 
allowed to walk in the palace garden. ‘“ No marvell,” 
says Holinshed, “if she, hearing upon a time, out of 
her gardin at Woodstocke, a certaine milkmaide singing 
pleasantlie, wished herselfe to be a milkmaide as she was; 
saying that her case was better and life merrier.” In 
the Bodleian Library there is an English black-letter 
copy of St. Paul’s Epistles, which Elizabeth used during 
her imprisonment here; and ona blank leaf are the 
following curious words, written with her own hand: 
“TI walke many times into the pleasant fieldes of the 
holye Scriptures; where I pluck up the goodliesome 
herbs of sentences by pruning; eate them by reading; 
chawe them by musing; and lay them up at length in 
the high seat of memory by gathering them together : 
that so, having tasted the sweetness, I may less per- 
ceive the bitterness of this miserable life.” The room 
in which she was confined at Woodstock was in the 
gate-house of the palace. Warton, writing in 1772, says 
that this apartment had remained complete within the 
last forty years, with its original arched roof of Irish 
oak, curiously carved, painted blue sprinkled with 
gold. 

The royal manor or-palace at Woodstock was besieged 
in the time of the Civil Wars and greatly damaged. The 
buildingsweremade over to thefollowers of Cromwell: two 
of them pulled down their portions for the sake of the 
stones; but the third suffered his part to stand, and this 
comprised the gate-house and other ruins. Lord Love- 
lace lived in it for many years. Many persons in 
Warton’s time remembered the remains: “a noble porch 
and some walls of the hall; the walls and magnificent 
windows of the chapel; several turrets at proper 
distances; and could trace out many of the apart- 
ments.” Aubrey, who has left drawings of windows, 
tells us that the old hall had two rows of pillars, as 
inachurch. Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect, when 
engaged in building Blenheim, laid out a considerable 
sum on the preservation of the ruins. Unfortunately, 
however, Godolphin, the Lord Treasurer, told the 
famous Duchess Sarah, that a pile of ruins in front of 
& modern palace was unseemly; and the Duchess 
caused them to be entirely demolished and erased. 
Queen Elizabeth was very fond of Woodstock Palace, 
and was a considerable benefactor to the town. 

Rosamond’s famous bower (the bower only means 
chamber) was a kind of pleasure-house on the south- 
west side of the old palace. Some of the ruins were 
well recollected in Warton’s time, particularly an apart- 
ment over Rosamond’s well. “The well, which is a 
large, clear, and beautiful spring, paved and fenced about 
the inside with stone, was undoubtedly a bath, fountain, 
or reservoir, for the convenience of the bower, or per- 
haps of the palace.” 

Blenheim is in fact the modern palace of Woodstock. 
It is impossible, however, to exceed our present limit by 
discussing the sumptuous palace at full length, nor yet 





the minor glories of Nuneham. Both localities, to most 
Oxford men, have been the scenes of solitary rambles 
or of festive gatherings. There are few who have not 
boated down the river to Nuneham, and rambled to the 
park, and amused themselves with the Carfax fountain, 
and in the late evening gloaming returned to Oxford town. 
There are few who have not examined the wonderful 
architecture of Blenheim, and admired the world-known 
collection of pictures, and looked curiously at the rare 
Aldines and other scarce books, and contemplated the 
tomb of the great duke and the great duchess in the 
western chapel; and out of doors lingered upon the 
bridge, or made the circuit of the vast sheets of water, 
and inspected that part of the park where the position 
of the trees represents the position of the troops at the 
battle of Blenheim, and gathered round afterwards for 
quiet rest or merry feast within some shadowed glade. 

Islip is another locality often visited in a prolonged 
afternoon stroll. The vicarage of Islip is inthe patron- 
age of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. On at 
least one occasion the Dean appointed himself. This 
was Dr. Vincent, who built the pleasant rectory which 
we see, and where he always “ passed the period in which 
the country is desirable for its own sake.” 

There is another spot in tle immediate neighbour- 
hood of Oxford well known to Oxford nien. We mean, 
of course, Iffley, which lies about a mile and a half from 
the town on the Henley road, and is situated on rising 
ground commanding a broad and most fair sweep of 
country. The magnificent Norman doorways of the old 
church will be gazed upon with delight; though hun- 
dreds of years old, they are nearly as fresh and perfect 
as of yesterday. It is said that enough of the original 
structure remains to gratify the most sanguine, and that 
the very alterations and additions made during the lapse 
of time afford a series of examples of almost every age 
and style. The date, in all probability, belongs to the 
twelfth century. The receding arches of the portal, with 
their elaborate sculptures, are very imposing. Someof 
the sculptures are exceedingly grotesque, some subjects 
being apparently from classical mythology, intermixed 
with eagles, lions, sphinxes, roses, the signs of the 
zodiac, the dove of Christianity. Above the western 
doorway is an arcade surmounted by a circular window, 
which has been fitted with glass in memory of the gifted 
and unfortunate Eliot Warburton, the brother of the 
present incumbent, and the author of the “Crescent 
and the Cross,” who perished in the conflagration of the 
“ Amazon.” The arches under the tower are richly 
moulded; the large, old, square fount is highly curious. 
The surroundings of the church are in excellent keeping 
with the striking and venerable edifice. The old Norman 
tower is coloured with yellow lichen. In the churchyard 
is a magnificent yew-tree, though now much decayed ; 
and there is an ancient cross which has been restored. 
The rectory-house is a fine picturesque old building, 
with painted rooms and oblong windows of three or six 
lights. 

We will stroll back to Oxford by the waterside. Just 
below the church is Iffey mill—from time immemorial 
there has been a mill at Iffley—sketched by many an ar- 
tist. Here we cross the river and return by the oppo- 
site bank, intending to cross by the ferry, that will land 
us in the Christ Church walk. It would be a pleasant 
expedition, occupying some two hours, to do all this 
journey to and fro by water. As we draw near to 
Oxford, the sumptuous edifices reveal themselves more 
and more, and now we are opposite the stately line of 
barges. In a few moments we are once more amid the 
accustomed sights and sounds. We think of Tennyson’s 





OXFORD LOCALITIES. 


fine lines, originally intended for the sister University, 
but applicable enough for Oxford — 


I passed beside the reverend wal!s, 

In which of old I wore the gown ; 

I roved at random through the town, 
And saw the tumult of the halls; 


And heard once mors, in college fanes, 
The storm their high-built organs make, 
And thunder-music, rolling, shake 

The prophets blazoned on the panes; 


And caught once more the distant shout, 
The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows; paced the shores 

And many a bridge, and all about 


The same gray flats again, and felt 

The same, but not the same; and last, 
” Up that long walk of limes I past, 
To see the rooms in which he dwelt. 

The poets have made hallowed ground of many a spot 
in and about Oxford, and the magic genius of Sir Walter 
Scott has immortalised Woodstock and Cumnor. Yet 
poetry and fiction are hardly necessary to heighten the 
intense charm associated with the realities that belong to 
these places. In the life of Dr. Arnold, Dean Stanley 
has given a vivid description of his friend’s feeling, when 
revisiting, towards the close of his life, these scenes of his 
youth:—* Nor will they forget the delight with which, on 
his daily return from Oriel Chapel to his house in 
Beaumont Street, he lingered in passing the magnificent 
buildings in the Radcliffe Square, glittering with the 
brightness of the winter’s morning; the enthusiasm 
with which, when his day’s work was over, he called 
his children or his pupils around him, and, with the 
ordnance map in his hand, set out to explore the haunts 
of his early youth, unvisited now for more than twenty 
years, but still in their minutest details, the streams, 
the copses, the solitary road by Bagley Wood, the heights 


of Shotover, the broken field behind Ferry Hinckley, 
with the several gleams of the distant towers and spires, 


remembered with the freshness of yesterday.” These 
are the tastes, the feelings, not of an individual sympa- 
thy, but of a well-nigh universal experience among 
Oxonians and those who have visited or taken an interest 
in Oxford localities. F. A. 





THE BONNIE WEE BLUE BIRD. 


Tue following touching lines (says the “ Liverpool \[ercury”), 
written by Consul Cameron, one of the captives held by the King 
of Abyssinia, will commend themselves to our readers, and 
particularly to Mr. Cameron’s fellow-Scotchmen. The bird 
alluded to is the little cardinal, smaller than our wren. The 
last amusement of the Abyssinian captives was to make a foun- 
tain (a very pretty one) for these birds. The fountain has, on 
advice, been broken, lest the ingenuity displayed should excite 
too much admiration, and be pressed into state service. Buta 
stone basin has been set instead for the favourites, and they 
are duly fed. 
BALLAD WRITTEN IN PRISON, NOVEMBER 12TH, 1866, 
Hey ! bonny blue birdie, noo, whither awa’, 
Wi' a’ yer gay plumage sae kempit an’ a’? 
I’m gaun to my sweet luve wha ca’s frae yon tree; 
Sae ye’ll bide but a blink, I’ll be back in a wee. 
But tell me, fair stranger, or e’er I may gac, 
What ’tis gars ye lo’e a’ the little birds sae? 
Ye ’ve bigy’t wi’ yer ain hands this fountain sae bricht, 
An’ feed us wi’ sma’ seed frae morning till nicht. 
Ah! bonnie wee bird——but this heart it might break 
Did I tell a’ the thochts that such speerins awake; 
But bathe in my fount still, and fill your beak free: 
A’ my guerdon’s to watch thee, and feel ye lo’e me. 
Kind stranger, ye’re heart-sick ; come fly to yon tree, 
And list to a sang frae my ain luve an’ me! 
Ah! simple wee birdie, that wad I richt fain; 
But our thochts they hae wings, ‘tis our bodies hae nane, 
The bird and the bee may wander still free, 
And fill a’ this soft air wi’ sweet melodie ; 
But we wha are wingless iu chains we maun grieve, 
And sigh for our ain land frae mornin’ till eve. 
_,. CuanLes Duxcan CamEron, 
British Consul, in Magdala Prison, Abyssinia. 
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Extract or Meat.—There is likelihood of extract of meat 
soon coming far more widely into use. Australia has already 
begun to send supplies, in hope of competition with South 
America. The original Company has, however, the great ad- 
vantage of having the guarantee of Baron Liebig for its pro. 
duce, and hence adopts the title of “ Liebig’s Extract of Meas 
Company.” One pound of this extract contains the soluble 
parts of about thirty-four pounds of beef or of mutton; or 
about forty-five pounds of English beef, including the usual 
proportion of fat and bone. For beef-tea a small teaspoonful ig 
dissolved, with some salt, in halfa pint of boiling water; and 
in the same proportion soups of every sort can, be made by 
boiling rice, potatoes, celery, carrots, or any vegetables. Soup 
from bone and ordinary gravy beef obtain great richness by the 
addition of a little of the extract, which is thus a prime element 
for the cook’s “ stock pot.” In fact, it is beef-tea in solid form, 
All the chemical ingredients of butcher’s meat, except the 
albuminous, are present in the extract, and these can be easily 
supplied from the vegetable matters used in making the soups. 
Alone, the extract could afford wholesome nutriment only for 
a short period ; but it is of great value when it is necessary to 
have much food in little compass. Travellers, therefore, will 
appreciate its value, and in ships’ stores it will hold an impor 
tant place. Antwerp is the chief dépdt of Liebig’s. Company, 
with a chief agency in London. At present the retail prices 
are 16s. for 1lb. jars, 8s. 6d. for 4 lb. jars, and 43. 6d. for 4b, 


jars. 


Mormon Dissenstons.—There are palpable signs of disso- 
Intion in the Mormon Church. The Josephites (the followers 
of Smith) pronounce polygamy a sin, and they claim to be the 
true Mormon Church, and entitled to the Church property, 
When Brigham Young was south this spring, he had to cut off 
several hundred members for heresy, because they adhered to 
Smith, and over one hundred waggons of emigrants are now in 
the mountains on their way east, to escape his fearful vengeance. 
The Morrisites are another class of dissenters, and have no 
fellowship with the Salt Lake Church. They denounce poly- 
gamy, and are constantly receiving acquisitions to their num- 
bers. They have a strong settlement in Utah, at Soda Springs, 
under the very shadow of the prophet. In every sermon 
Brigham thunders his fierce anathemas against the faithless. 
Gentile dealings and associations are forbidden, because Mor 
monism cannot bear contact with virtue and truth, nor can 
its crowning crime of polygamy bear contact even with vice. 
Virtue and vice are alike its foes, and equally fatal to its per- 
petuity. ‘Thus is the Mormonism of Young beset by schisms, 
perilled by growing intercourse with Gentiles, and soon the 
Pacific railroad will pour thousands of population into all the 
fruitful valleys of the West, and in but a few years the distine- 
tiveness of this people must fade away.—New York Tribune. 


Tom Lockyer as WICKET-KEEPER AT CnrickeT.—In this 
important department of the game he was simply perfect. The 
most inveterate laudator temporis acti, while he will tell you 
that no batting nowadays can equal that of Mr. Felix, Me. 
Charles Taylor, of Fuller Pilch, and that there is no such 
bowling as that of Mr. Alfred Mynn, the original Lillywhite, or 
Hillyer, will nevertheless own that as a wicket-keeper Lockyer 
bore away the palm from all. Mr. Ridding and Mr. Herbert 
Jenner were good, excellent was Wenman, unrivalled in his day 
was Box; but there was a vast interval between even the best 
of these and the Croydon player. “Tom” had, to begin with, 
about as stout a heart as an Englishman could desire, and he 
knew nothing about nerves; but his flesh must have been 
almost preternaturally tough into the bargain. No matter how 
fierce the bowling or how rough the ground, the imperturbable 
“Tom” kept his station close behind the stumps, his body 
never blenching, his eyes never blinking. In his best days 
scarcely a ball that the batsman missed went by him; far to 
“the off,” or far to “the leg,” one of the ambidextrous 
Lockyer’s arms would secure it, and woe betide the striker who 
was even the tenth of an inch outside his ground! It is always 
pleasant to see anything whatever supremely well done ; and 
there has never been a critic, writing about a game on which 
many clever men are critical, who has even suggested an im- 
provement upon Lockyer’s method of keeping wicket —Daily 
Telegraph. 

Panis Cuurcurs.—Every parishioner has clearly a right #0 
a seat in the church, without any payment for it.—Oliphants 
Law of Pews. 
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